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PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


A Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five years ago. In the inter- 

vening period there have been many important developments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. ” 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 

Epwarp N. Hay 


Editor 
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“I Like People” 


seeker who says he would like to get into personnel. There comes that 

moment in every such interview when the aspirant is asked for the reasons 
why he thinks he is qualified for a career in personnel. ‘“Well, I like people,’’ is the 
almost invariable response. Sometimes this is bolstered by something a little more 
tangible; perhaps some Army or Navy experience in ‘‘classification.’’ Not infre- 
quently the candidate offers some “‘courses in personnel.’’ Not that all of these are 
not good things to start with; indeed, essentials. But there is a general lack of 
understanding of what it takes to make a good foundation for a personnel or labor 
relations career. First, it certainly does require an interest in people. It is to be 
doubted, however, whether the best kind of people-interest for a top personnel man 
is the kind that is concerned chiefly with the small details of life. After all, the big 
personnel jobs in industry, government and education are “‘top management” jobs; 
at least in well-managed organizations. And the chief characteristic of jobs at the 
top level is a concern for the larger strategies of the organization as a whole and the 
need for coordination with other top executives. This means, in turn, that the per- 
sonnel man must have a thorough knowledge of the business as a whole; something 
that is not to be gained from ‘“‘courses in personnel,’’ or in any other way than by a 
long apprenticeship in business itself. It is interesting that more top personnel and 
industrial relations men of today received their basic education and early experience 
in engineering than anywhere else. Perhaps two important inferences can be drawn 
from this circumstance; first, the mental ability of top ranking personnel men is of a 
higher than average order, even among college graduates; and second, there is some- 


= personnel interviewer gives a few hours a week or month to the eager job 


thing appropriate for personnel in a scientific training and interest. Some of the 
leaders in the field think that both of these reasons are in harmony with the fact that 
the study of man is a logical foundation for personnel and further that the study of 
man is in the field of science. These sciences are psychology, sociology and anthro- 
pology, which study man’s mind and spirit, his social behavior and his history and 
development. A few successful personnel people have made great use of their knowl- 
edge in these fields of science and they conclude, with some show of reason and evi- 
dence, that every fully qualified practicioner in the field of personnel must, 
necessarily, be well-grounded in these sciences, as well as in that branch of mathe- 
matics which deals with the manipulation of social data—the statistics of 
probability. ‘‘Secure a good blend of the right practical experience and theoretical 
knowledge,’’ seems to be the advice that can safely be given to the young person who 
aspires to a career in personnel. 
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The Taft-Hartley Law 


remains to be seen just what effect it will have on employer-union relations. 

Too many people think it is going to bring about a revolution and put unions 
‘in their place.’’ Successful labor relations men know perfectly well that it will do 
no such thing. People who have not “‘lived right’’ under the Wagner Law are not 
going to be cured suddenly of their ills by the mere passage of a law. It will be as 
necessary and as difficult as ever for management and labor to live together but men 
of good will are going to work hard at it as before. Frank Rising, in his ‘‘Memo to 
Management’”’ says ‘‘Employers need more simple explanation of what the law does 
and what it does not do. Few employers, apparently, have sent such descriptions 
out to their people; and more should.”’ 


T= new labor law went into full effect on August 22nd, as this is written. It 


Group Dynamics 


groups. Smith as an individual behaves in a certain way, determined chiefly by 

the history of his earlier life. Brown, too, as an individual has his own way 
of expressing himself. When Brown and Smith work together on a problem each 
one’s way of working influences the other. So that Smith and Brown working to- 
gether behave sometimes in ways different than when alone. The study of so-called 
‘group dynamics’’ is the study of these inter-personal relations. The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has long had a progressive Industrial Relations Section, the 
work of which was supplemented several years ago by the creation of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics. This has been staffed by some of the ablest and most 
progressive thinkers and includes psychologists and sociologists. Other studies of 
group dynamics are being conducted by the National Education Association and by 
the Murray group of the Department of Psychology at Harvard. 

While basically these studies are to make new discoveries through research, a 
beginning is being made in their practical application to working situations in 
industry. A report dealing with group dynamics appeared in Personnel for May 1946 
under the title, ‘‘Role-Playing in Supervisory Training.’’ In this kind of training, 
emphasis is placed on “‘learning by doing’’ rather than by attempting to change 
supervisors’ attitudes by discussion or by supervisory instruction. Role-playing of 
this kind has been adapted from the sociodrama of Moreno and gives the trainee an 
opportunity to learn how, for example, to deal with a grievance by actually playing 
it out, instead of by talking about it or reading a lesson assignment. The effect on 
the trainee is markedly greater and different. Industry will do well to watch what 
the colleges and other research groups are going in their studies of group dynamics. 


Seo are now going on in several places concerning the behavior of people in 
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Conference Calendar 


October 


New York City, Hotel Pennsylvania. 

American Management Association, Personnel Conference. James O. Rice, Manager, 330 
West 42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. 

Chicago, Stevens Hotel. 

National Safety Congress and Exposition. Ned H. Dearborn, President, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

New York City, Hotel Commodore. 

Governmental Research Association. 

Chicago, Hotel Drake. 

National Association of Suggestion Systems, National Conference. P. A. Denz, Chairman 
Public Relations, % Remington Rand, Inc., 465 Washington St., Buffalo, 5, N. Y. 

New York City, Hotel New Yorker. 

National Recreational Association, 29th Congress. Thomas E. Rivers, Secretary, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 

Detroit, Book-Cadillac Hotel. 

American Society of Training Directors, Annual Convention. R. L. Packard, Educational 
Director, Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 

New York City, Hotel Commodore. 

American Management Association, Office Management Conference. James O. Rice, 330 
West 42nd St., New York, 17, N. Y. 

Palm Springs, California. 

Fifth Annual Employer-Employee Relations Conference. Chas.-A. McKeand, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Merchants and Manufacturers Association, 725 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles, 14, Calif. 

Berkeley, California. 

California Personnel Management Association, 18th Pacific Coast Management Conference. 
Everett VanEvery, Managing Director, 442 Flood Building, San Francisco, 2, Calif. 

Columbia, Missouri. 

Industrial Management Conference on labor relations. University of Missouri and Asso- 
ciated Industries of Missouri, Society for the Advancement of Management, Industrial 
Council of Kansas City and the Industrial Relations Club of St. Louis. Robert C. Man- 
hart, Chairman, Arrangements Committee, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Austin, Texas. 

Texas Personnel Conference. University of Texas. Charles T. Clark, P.O. Box 2114, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Cincinnati, Netherlands-Plaza Hotel. 

Society for the Advancement of Management, Conference on Human Relations. Carl S. 
Coler, Executive Director, 84 William St., New York. 


November 


Dallas, Texas. Baker Hotel. 

Public Personnel Administration Conference. Civil Service Assembly, 1313 E. 60th St. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Pittsburgh, Mellon Institute. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Inc., Annual Meeting. John F. McMahon, 
Managing Director, 4400 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13. 

Philadelphia, Hotel Sheraton. 

Labor Relations Council of Chamber of Commerce Conference. H. L. Tolan, Chamber of 
Commerce of Phila., 17th & Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, 2. 
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Too many ‘‘experts’’ recommend this or that as a 
““sure-cure’’ for almost any industrial relations 
problem. This is a plea for more research in per- 
sonnel and for a rigorous testing of every proposal 
against some objective standard of success. 


Research Needed in Personnel 
Adminstration 


By ArtHur W. Ayers, Manager Personnel Rela- 
tions, American Viscose Corporation. 


ship, has lived long enough to have grown beyond adolescence, but it is just 
beginning to show signs of maturity. It surely cannot be dignified as a pro- 
fession until more of the requirements of such standing are attained. Since personnel 
administration is dependent upon the advancement of knowledge in the social sci- 
ences, perhaps an examination of thinking in this direction will help us. 
Mr. R. W. Leeper in the April, 1947, issue of ‘“The American Psychologist”’ 
comments on action taken on social science legislation in the last Congress: 


Pirin ms management, as an orderly approach to employee-employer relation- 


‘In defense of the S. 1850 provision, Senators Kilgore and Magnuson 
pointed out that 1n the hearings on the bill it had been urged that pro- 
vision should be made for support of such research as soon as a 
program could be constructed and could find approval by the other 
members of the National Science Foundation. As Senator Kilgore 
said, , 
‘The feeling was that the natural sciences and the social sciences 
were linked together; that it was very hard to separate foundations, 
and that therefore they should be included in this measure, with the 
provision, however, that their program must be submitted and must 
be approved before any work can be done.’ (Cong. Record, p. 8350). 


Still more strongly, the idea of a social science division was supported by Senator 
Fulbright of Arkansas and Senator Thomas of Utah. For instance, Fulbright said, 


‘It seems to me that social science is a recognized field of study now. 
It has been sadly neglected for the very reason that it does not yield 
immediate financial returns such as the invention, for example, of 
a...useful gadget. For that reason it needs governmental assistance 
a great deal more than mechanical engineering does, because the study 
of mechanical engineering brings its own rewards under our commercial 
system . . . If one looks at the situation in the world today, or even at 
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the situation in our Nation today, he will find that the difficulties lie 
not with respect to the production of tangible things, but with those 
human relations which enable us to get along together.’ (Congr. 
Record, pp. 8164-5). 


Tue TasK OF THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


As this thesis was in the making, the Taft-Hartley Bill became law. Whether 
morals can be legislated, or whether a way of living together as prescribed in em- 
ployer-employee relations policy can be enacted, will long remain debatable. But 
the blind faith in a change of balance of power in this relationship by many in the 
ranks of Management and Labor is a crystal clear indication of the long road we must 
travel. 

Perhaps another good indication of lack of understanding of what is involved 
comes to light when some companies decide to employ a Personnel Director and 
establish a Personnel Department. Because the decision is made by human beings 
it is not uncommon for it to be borne of such a disastrous state of employee relation- 
ship that any move will lead to betterment. Since selection of a man is not uncom- 
monly dependent on what someone says about him (whether the reference has 
accurate knowledge is immaterial) and since the choice is heavily dependent on the 
interview it is natural that selection is based on the one who can promise most. The 
applicant in such a situation who admits he doesn’t know all the ‘‘answers’’ but 
expresses the belief that he can help find them commits job suicide. 

The effectiveness of a Personnel Department cannot begin to be assessed until 
management has had some success with its methods and thereby understands its 
function. Often such success is dependent on a change of attitudes and much hard 
work on the part of each “‘line representative’’ in putting new attitudes into practice. 
The crowning disillusionment of course comes when the line organization finds that 
it must pull most of the load and that the most that can be expected from the Per- 
sonnel Department is intelligent guidance. 

Probably too much has already been said about the foreman’s problems; but the 
task which confronts certain segments of management demands the clearest thinking 
that can be mustered. Consider the tremendous job and the wisdom needed to re- 
design the attitudes of many management people and to restore some degree of 
constructive inter-personal relations. This is a challenge to Personnel people who 
honestly seek understanding of human relations problems. 


RESEARCH IN PERSONNEL 


Making an analysis of all articles appearing in the ‘‘Personnel Journal’’ and 
‘‘Personnel’’ for the past five years it was found that less than ten per cent of those 
published had any basis in measured results. Many were exhortations (as is this one) 
but were also fundamentally lacking in providing the ‘‘How’’ of accomplishing end 
results and were based primarily on ‘‘expert’’ opinion rather than research. To be 
sure, these periodicals are not research organs and we do have many sources in those 
of the related sciences but they do reflect the direction of our thinking and it is not 
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that of a research-minded profession. It is hoped that the day of ‘‘experting’’ in 
setting up and assessing results of personnel techniques will soon be over. 

Quietly an encouraging number of industrial concerns are turning to a systematic 
approach to industrial relations. Occasionally an effort appears in print to give 
impetus to research in human relations. One worth noting is found in ““The New 
York Times,’’ Section III, May 18, 1947, which is reproduced in part: 


‘Business men, economists and educators are beginning to study the 
American economic system more than ever before. A striking indi- 
cation of this trend of thinking is the proposal made by Charles Luck- 
man, president of Lever Brothers Company .. . for the study of our 
economic system and how to make it work most effectively. 
ee Twenty-nine of the country’s leading universities are engaged 
in labor relations research and forward looking corporations and unions 
have indicated more and more interest in these projects . . . . Impartial 
research in the field of labor-management relations has suffered from 
lack of financial support. Billions of dollars have been put up for aca- 
demic research for technological progress. Comparatively little has 
been invested in the study of the social sciences as they apply to the prob- 
lems of the human relations of industry. Mr. Luckman’s $100,000 
offer to start a $1,000,000 annual fund is a sign of the times’. 


Procress Takes LittTLE BrreEs 


Each industrial concern has an obligation to explore a part of the problem, how- 
ever small, so that ultimately we can begin to fit the pieces together and form the 
beginning of a unified whole. Much help can be derived from a closer alliance be- 
tween personnel managers and college professors. The Economics of Psychology or 
Sociology professor can not point out the road to be traveled but he can help us to 
find it. It is only through this liason that human relations research can go forward 
in adapting laboratory findings to factory and office. The dissemination of these 
research products must follow but channels for so doing can readily be established. 

Urgently required is wide-spread research in a need expressed by all levels of 
management in recent surveys; namely, help in improving their person-to-person 
dealings with those they supervise. “‘Package Courses’’ will not suffice; we must 
adopt a trial and error attack with a variety of approaches, such as supervisory con- 
ferences for free discussion of management problems; individual coaching and 
counseling; conferences designed to assess the application of human behavior finding 
of Psychology and Sociology.. These and many other approaches need exploration 
and follow-up by the measurement of outcomes! We have made sufficient progress with 
interviews, questionnaires and opinion surveys to get reasonably reliable results (by 
inquiring of associates and those supervised) concerning improvement in supervisor- 
employee relationships. We have statistics as a tool to assess the validity of our 
findings. If our ideas do not survive this ruthless examination we must remember 
that failures form the skeleton of success and we should therefore profit from them. 
As one prominent industrialist has said, we know at the very least that it is not 
Necessary to try ‘‘that one’’ again. 








Performance, or merit, rating is apparently one of 
the simplest of all personnel devices but one of 
the most misunderstood. It is so indispensable 
that everyone uses it—often with unfortunate re- 
sults. This is another valuable and timely paper 
on this important subject. 


Employee Performance Rating 


By ALFRED J. CarDALL, Management Consultant 


N THE entire field of personnel administration no tool is so badly needed, or so 
generally misused as performance rating, or merit rating as it is commonly mis- 
called. Performance rating is indispensable to sound salary and wage admin- 

istration and is vitally necessary to intelligent upgrading and promotion. There are 
indeed many ways in which performance rating helps in the better understanding of 
an employee; his future development, remotivation, training, or remedial counseling. 
In the early stages of performance rating design, however, too much emphasis on the 
‘‘by-products’’ will deflect attention from the two basic purposes just mentioned. 
Emphasis on these by-products in current literature is in direct proportion to the lack 
of ‘‘know how’”’ in their application. 


THE PurposE oF PERFORMANCE RATING 
Let us restate the two basic purposes of performance rating: 


1. An effective aid in setting fair pay for employees on unmeasured day 
work and for those in supervisory or executive positions. 

2. A means of disclosing promising employees who may thus become 
candidates for upgrading or promotion. 


When these two objectives are reviewed it will be evident why the phrase “‘per- 
formance rating’ is superior to the phrase ‘‘merét rating.’’ The many poorly designed 
gestures which are commonly being made in the name of merit rating, and the all-too- 
frequent notion on the part of organized labor that a “‘merit increase’’ is earned solely 
by length of time on the job, puts the word merit in dispute. The use of the word 
performance concentrates attention on the actual nature of the tool and precludes our 
rating an individual on his personal qualities, which more properly are considered in 
his initial selection or further development. Performance rating, therefore, as we 
shall first discuss it, is the specific tool by which we correctly place an individual 
within his salary range in direct relationship to his performance relative to others in 
the same or similar jobs. 
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EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE RATING 131 . 


Performance rating determines the worth of an individual in exactly the same way 
and as specifically as job evaluation determines the relative worth of a job. The two are 
indispensable to any management which stands for fair and equitable treatment of its 
employees, and is sufficiently cost conscious to want full value and fair distribution 
of its payroll dollar. Between job evaluation and performance rating there is a close 
parallel in theory and design. If the first is not understood, there is little use in 
devoting time and attention to the second. Just as job evaluation is designed to 
calculate the correct positioning of a job in accordance with its relative difficulty and 
value within your organization, so does performance rating reflect the proper posi- 
tioning of an employee in the salary range attached to that job. Performance rating 
without job evaluation is quite impossible; job evaluation without performance 
rating is a job half done. 

Job evaluation depends on a number of factors which are common to all jobs 
being considered and in which different levels of ‘‘sense-units of difference’ can be 
recognized. So too does performance rating depend on factors which are functional 
in actual performance and can be recognized in progressively greater units of value. 
These factors must be minimal in number, unique (statistically independent of each 
other as far as possible), have specific and generally understood meanings, and lend 
themselves to the numerical assignment of step values for successive sense-units of 
difference. The selection of factors, their step values in a range and their relative 
weightings within a single index are neat problems in psychometrics. 


MANAGEMENT Must Know Wuat It ExpEcts 


The first approach, however, cannot be made by the measurement technician 
but must be made by management. No competent technician will tell you what your 
standards of performance should be. Most management men have very vague ideas 
as to what they actually expect from their employees in the way of performance, and 
this goes far to explain why neither their selection techniques, training methods, nor 
supervisory practices are pointed towards any specific kind of performance. A com- 
mon reason why operating costs are high is because executives vaguely expect a kind 
of performance which they have never defined, which their employees have never 
understood, and which no one attempts to evaluate. It is this vagueness which 
frequently makes it necessary to help executives responsible for performance crystal- 
lize and define what those standards should be. Again, while no good consultant 
will tell you what your standards should be, if he has had extensive experience in the 
actual operation of similar enterprises his first task in designing performance rating 
procedures would be helping you to set standards of performance which are 1. Func- 
tional, 2. Observable, and 3. Measurable. 

It is unnecessary to stress the advantage of knowing what you expect of your 
employees, nor is it necessary to bear down on the advantages of an employee know- 
ing what is expected of him, and the factors which go into a greater ‘‘take-home.”’ 
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Knowledge on the part of an employee as to what factors will be considered in up- 
grading and promotion is a powerful non-financial incentive which exerts a strong 
psychological pull towards better performance. The periodic consideration of these 
factors keeps both employees and supervisors constantly aware of their implications. 
Starting, then, with the few essential factors that go into good performance, and 
with such factors as meet the specifications laid down, it is appropriate to consider 
the form on which are recorded the observations of those responsible for such per- 
formance. Borrowing forms, even within the same general industry and job area, 
will be of little more specific use to you than your mother-in-law’s spectacles. By 
chance they might fit but the statistical likelihood is not great. 


Tue DgsiGn oF THE RaTING Form 


The design of the form starts with a recognition of standards of performance. 
But it must take into consideration also the management framework, the general 
level of ability of raters, the relative number and groupings of employees, job eval- 
uation procedures used and the background of existing salary and wage policies. 
Rating forms can meet the specific questions as to how they are to be applied, by 
whom, and how the results are to be tied in to existing salary and wage planning. 
Of the many methods that have been used in ratings those of ranking, grouping, and 
man-to-man are the most useful. (If you have been fortunate enough to develop 
fixed standards of performance then, of course, you have a problem in measured work 
to which you can simply apply the usual methods of wage incentives.) In dealing 
with the problem of evaluating unmeasured work the only fixed point of reference 
is minimum competence—that point at which the job is understood well enough to 
do it, but no better than is necessary. The minute we consider what is average perfor- 
mance we are considering the individuals themselves assigned to that work. What 
constitutes below average or above average can only be determined by relating the per- 
formance of an individual to the central tendency of that particular group. 

Occasionally you may hear a supervisor say that a// his employees are either 
above or below average; the absurdity of such a statement is immediately apparent. 
If, on the other hand, he can relate the performance of a small and unusual group to 
the evaluated performance of a larger and more normally distributed group his state- 
ment has significance and can be used in a further refinement of our procedures. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE GRAPHIC SCALE 


By way of illustration, the common type of rating form perpetrated on most 
organizations by untrained personnel men is the so-called graphic scale. A graphic 
scale is a simple device by which the rater merely checks a point on a line, aided 
possibly by descriptive paragraphs or phrases. This point indicates where he feels 
the ratee stands between the points of inferior and superior performance in respect to 
this specific factor involved. The supervisor with a persecution complex, and who 
feels that the personnel department never gives him anything but duds will pretty 
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consistently use the low end of all scales. The supervisor who is impressed with his 
own ability may feel that the very fact that an employee is under his direction indi- 
cates his own competence and he will use the other end. In actual point of fact, if a 
supervisor consistently uses one part of the scale it makes no difference as far as the 
rating is concerned whether it is low or high; he has in effect rated all his men as 
average because he has indicated no deviation from his own central tendency. The 
uncontrolled graphic scale is subject to other ills, such as the motor tendency or halo 
tendency. The motor tendency refers to a habit of checking all ratings in either the 
high, middle or low part of the ranges. Halo is the tendency to rate all factors in 
line with one factor in which the employee is conspicuously good or bad. 

From the foregoing it should be apparent that statistical controls can be used to 
equate all ratings, since any numerical scale lends itself to the computation of averages 
and measures of dispersion. But while it is possible to impose statistical controls on 
poor rating methods, the best control is to stop the debauchery in the first place. 
Poor forms seldom are accompanied by good statistical analysis. 


THe ADVANTAGES OF Group JUDGMENTS 


Graphic scales with the specific assignment of point values to successive steps is, 
on the other hand, a useful device if positioning on a continum is determined by an 
individual's relative standing within his group. For accurate rating, knowledge of 
the group is as necessary as knowledge of the individual's performance, for the 
assignment of a value is only possible in relationship to others. The training of 
supervisors in recognizing these differences is necessary and, apart from getting a 
specific job done, pays off in sharpening their understanding of what good perfor- 
mance is in specific areas. This training is best accomplished in the actual process of 
rating itself and the great advantage of concensus rating should not be overlooked. 
By concensus rating is meant pooling the judgments of several supervisors of all the 
employees within a specific job area and within closely related salary grades. Obvi- 
ously any man’s rating-of any one individual is usually not reliable as a salary and 
wage guide and though it is still widely used it is in direct opposition to our present 
day thinking, which is that no one’s job destiny should be in the hands of a single 
individual. A man’s hiring, job assignment, change in status, salary or wage deter- 
mination must rest on more than one point of view; preferably two levels of super- 
vision and centralized personnel. In concensus rating, therefore, we find the 
following advantages: 


1. Standardized training of raters which in turn brings about 

(a) common understanding of factors used, 

(b) training in recognizing sense-units of difference 

(c) understanding of overall company policies 

(d) training in management thinking, and 

(e) more agreement in ratings through group discussion 
2. The viewpoint of two or more levels of supervision and related view- 
points such as personnel. 
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3. A direct computational tool by which a percentile or other numer- 
ical value can be applied against salary range. 

4. Simplification of administration and reduction in the statistical con- 
trols which would be necessary to equate ratings so that they would 
be directly comparable. 


The general principles involved may be illustrated in a simple way when a group 
of closely related executives sit down and rate their secretaries. Do not make the 
mistake of assuming that your fellow executives cannot judge the performance of 
your secretary; a significant part of her work is the effectiveness with which she can 
handle administrative detail between your desk and his. In comparing any secre- 
tary’s performance with any others, several viewpoints are necessary. The fallacy 
of unrelated judgment is apparent, because whenever a salary figure is set and regard- 
less of who sets it, some attempt has to be made at ‘‘company consistency.’’ Thus, 
concensus rating is a step in the right direction. 

Those of you who are interested in the specific application of these methods to 
the more complicated problem of supervisory or executive ratings, might glance at 
an article I wrote sometime ago for ‘‘Modern Management,’’ and which was sum- 
marized in the December issue of ‘‘Management Review.’’ It describes in more 
detail the mathematical application of concensus rating applied to a group of foremen 
in a large company of which I was then a part. 


Don’t Rate ANYTHING You ALREADY KNow or CAN MEASURE 


Rate the factors which cannot be measured but do not waste time rating factors 
which can be objectively determined. For example, there is no need to rate a fore- 
man on housekeeping, if his relative position has been previously determined by a 
housekeeping index rating; there is no need to rate him on a safety program when 
accident ratios are available; no need to rate him on his effectiveness in training 
employees if you have a Training Department whose job it is to make such evalua- 
tion; no need to rate him on his contribution to related departmental problems when 
you have regular foreman’s meetings and proper records, or a suggestion system; no 
need to rate him on his attendance when you have attendance records. Granted that 
these things should be taken into consideration in determining his pay; consensus 
rating or individual rating should only be applied against factors which are not 
already determined by other records of performance. Above all, do not rate again 
on the factors which went into an individual’s selection or on factors which deter- 
mine the worth of the job by job evaluation. Progressive development of some of 
the selection factors which are important in upgrading or promotion may be made 
at the time of rating but a careful distinction must be maintained between the ratings 
of performance—of what the employee has done—and the ratings of potentialities as a 
consideration in change of status. 
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RATING FOR UPGRADING OR PROMOTION Is DIFFERENT 


This brings up the second phase of performance rating described at the outset as 
related to upgrading and promotion. Any change of status should reflect the crystal- 
lized viewpoint of several superiors including at least two levels of supervision and 
personnel. To this is added objective evidence wherever it may be found, and the 
anecdotal records accumulated in the Personnel Department. In considering perfor- 
mance ratings, however, as applied to upgrading or promotion it is well to distin- 
guish carefully between the latter two terms. They do not mean the same thing and 
the tendency to confuse them indicates the fuzziness of many managements in dealing 
with their manpower problems. Upgrading means moving an individual from one 
job to another within the same job area, but calling for a higher level of skill or the 
addition of related skills; in short, ‘‘up a grade.’’ Promotion on the other hand, 
indicates raising an individual from one /evel within the organization to another 
which not only calls for a knowledge of previous job skills, but frequently the actual 
practice of very different and more complex skills. An illustration of the first, is the 
move from stenographer to secretary; of the second, a change from stenographer to 
supervisor of central transcription. Performance ratings are much more useful in 
upgrading, downgrading or transferring an employee than in promotion. Where 
performance ratings are used in considering promotions specific factors designed for 
that purpose are added. 

The many other incidental uses of performance ratings depend on their design. 
How far ratings can be discussed with employees depends on how well supervisors 
have been trained to discuss such ratings constructively and the extent to which 
employees are ready to participate in such discussions. Will such discussion improve 
morale, increase production, increase readiness for advancement or will it leave a 
chain of psychological scars? 


Ir You Can’t Have Goop Ratinc Metuops Don’t Have Any 


It should be stressed that no rating at all is better than poor rating; adding to 
confusion does not reduce it. But if you are willing to stick to some of the simpler 
phases of performance rating you can ‘‘ooze’’ into it gradually under proper direction. 

All this may seem somewhat technical—and it is. The design of rating forms 
and procedures is the highest craft of the personnel instrument maker and calls for 
extensive professional training in psychological measurement and broad experience 
in actual operating problems. It remains an area in management in which the best 
is none too good, and anything less than the best is dangerous, 


Based on talk given at the 29th annual Silver Bay Conference on Industrial Relations, July 24, 1947. 








Labor relations people will find this article 
a mine of practical information on the intricate 
problem of negotiating a labor contract. 


Negotiating the Collective 
Bargaining Agreement 


By Ricuarp C. Smytu, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations, Bendix Radio Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, and M. J. Murpry 


Tue First MEETING 


N THE case of the initial contract the first bargaining meeting between the nego- 
tiators is important both because it marks the active beginning of the collective 
bargaining history of the parties and because what transpires at this meeting 

will, to some extent, determine the trend of the subsequent negotiations. At this 
time the members of the management committee have an opportunity to ‘‘clear the 
air’’—to indicate by their demeanor and their statements that the negotiations will 
be conducted in good faith between equals.t Likewise, by quiet, business-like 
conduct, the union committee has an opportunity to impress and reassure manage- 
ment. 

After general introductions have taken place, management’s spokesman, par- 
ticularly if the negotiations are taking place on company property, might well 
indicate the company’s sincere desire to see the bargaining proceed as rapidly as 
possible and lead to an agreement acceptable to both parties. It would be suitable 
at this point for the union’s negotiating spokesman to reply in kind, thus setting a 
desirable general tone for the series of succeeding conferences. 

Sometimes one or both of the parties will enter negotiations in a blustering, 
bellicose fashion, with the result that antagonisms are immediately generated. 
These tactics only make the bargaining situation more difficult and as long as such 
attitudes persist, it is rarely possible to arrive at a satisfactory agreement. In addi- 
tion, if the employer is the prime offender, employee members of the union committee 
will quickly report his attitude and antics back to the shop, thus developing avoid- 
able resentments and complicating the company’s industrial relations problems. 


1 The National Labor Relations Board has pointed out that the employer is obligated to treat the union with ‘‘the same 
dignity as it would any business concern with which it conducted business relations.’’ ‘‘Fourth Annual Report of the National 
Labor Relations Board,"’ p. 68. 
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Discussion OF THE UNION’s Proposep CoNnTRACT 


Occasionally the union will mail a copy of its proposed contract to the company 
prior to the first meeting or, as sometimes happens, the parties may exchange copies 
of their respective contract proposals before they meet to commence negotiations. If 
this is not done, the union normally will present the document at the meeting. 
However, in some cases, as of the time the parties first meet, the union may not have 
prepared its demands in written form at all. In such a situation the management 
spokesman should certainly request the union committee to submit their proposed 
contract in writing. This request is eminently reasonable since fewer misunderstand- 
ings are apt to result when working from a written document than when considering 
oral proposals and also since under the Labor-Management Relations Act either party 
can insist that the contract finally agreed upon be reduced to writing. 

If the union’s proposal is available, it is helpful to devote the first meeting to a 
reading and general discussion of the contents. Each clause is usually reviewed to 
clarify its purpose and intent. During this review, the various members of the 
union’s committee should be permitted (and encouraged) to talk freely, manage- 
ment’s objective being not merely to clarify the meaning of the clauses but also to 
assess the relative importance of each in the minds of the committee members. In 
view of this, the company’s representatives should ordinarily avoid offering many 
specific comments or entering into extended arguments over any of the issues at this 
time. 

When a lengthy set of demands is presented by the union at the first meeting 
some management negotiators question the advisability of reading and discussing 
them as outlined above. These negotiators prefer to call for a recess in order to 
analyze the proposals and prepare questions on sections that are not clear. When 
this has been done, they then return to the negotiating session and discuss the items 
which they feel require clarification. In other cases management may prefer to re- 
view the union’s demands privately after the first meeting has been finally adjourned. 

After examining and discussing the union’s proposals the management negotia- 
tors, as a rule, will have little difficulty in grouping the clauses into three broad 
classes: (a) those that were included in the proposal for their ‘‘trading’’ or ‘‘swap- 
ping’’ value; (b) those that represent fundamental issues in the eyes of the union or 
the employees; and (c) those that the union would like to gain but actually has very 
little hope of securing. In addition, one or more unusual clauses will often be found 
in the union’s proposal as the result of the insistence of some one employee or of a 
small group of employees. As might be expected, the union committee as a whole 
will in most cases be basically disinterested in this latter type of clause. If this is the 
case, the committee, although it will go through the motions of pressing the issue, 
will count on management to convince the interested employee (if, as frequently hap- 
pens, he is a member of the committee) of the inadvisability or impossibility of 
granting the request. 
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After the union’s proposal has been jointly reviewed, the company’s spokesman 
will as a rule inform the union that management will prepare comments or counter- 
proposals for the next bargaining session. The experienced union negotiator will 
not be surprised or annoyed at this since he will recognize that the first meeting is 
actually just a setting of the stage. In essence, the general review of the union’s 
proposed agreement is a prelude to the real bargaining which will come in subsequent 
meetings. 


DEFINITION OF BINDING COMMITMENTS 


Before the first meeting is adjourned many management negotiators feel that it 
is advisable to indicate to the union that all agreements on individual clauses are 
tentative and will not be considered binding until the final contract has been signed. 
In view of the myriad of comments, proposals and counter-proposals that are made 
by the parties during the course of bargaining, it is obvious that some such under- 
standing is necessary. The need is even greater where the practice has been adopted 
of initialing individual clauses as they are agreed to. Otherwise, it is possible that 
the initialing might subsequently be construed as binding. In order further to 
clarify the point it is desirable to specify that, regardless of when various tentative 
agreements are reached, the effective date for all clauses will be the date on which 
the contract is signed. This makes it quite clear that parts of the agreement will not 
be applied retroactively, unless, of course, specific retroactivity provisions have been 
negotiated and included in the agreement by the parties. Needless to say, manage- 
ment’s position on the above points will be strengthened if it is presented in writing 
to the union at the beginning of negotiations. 

Another aspect of the problem of the definition of binding commitments is that 
of the status of oral agreements or “‘understandings’’ reached during the negotiations. 
Since the parties to collective bargaining seldom air their contract troubles in courts 
of law, the question here is not so much one of the legality of such understandings as 
it is of their meaning. Like gossip, oral agreements have an unfortunate tendency to 
become distorted with the passage oftime. As a consequence industrial relations 
problems are sometimes needlessly generated. 

If all understandings are put in writing much trouble of this type can be avoided. 
To be sure, it is still possible to disagree over the interpretation of what has been 
written. However, there is a concrete basis from which to start in such cases. This 
makes the whole problem much simpler both for the parties and, as provided in many 
agreements, for the arbitrator. 

Some managements and unions have resolved the problem of misunderstandings 
over oral commitments by agreeing to a contract clause specifically denying their 
existence. The following taken from a current labor agreement is an example: 

‘‘All understandings and agreements between the parties are incorporated in 
this contract. There are no oral understandings.”’ 

On the other hand, one or both parties may be reluctant to go on record with so 
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definite and strong a clause. Thus managements occasionally will request that an 
agreement be left on an oral basis or be covered by a letter which will not be a part 
of the signed agreement. There are many reasons for such requests. For example, 
small parts manufacturers in some instances have not wanted their large customers 
to know of certain contract provisions that have been agreed upon. Sometimes, too, 
executives have feared ridicule from associates in other concerns if the nature of cer- 
tain of their commitments to the union were known. 


AvuTHORITY OF NEGOTIATORS 


As has been previously discussed, it is advisable for each side’s negotiators to 
ascertain the extent of the other’s authority. The company spokesman might well 
ask whether or not the union committee is empowered to make binding decisions 
and to sign the final agreement without further approvals. In almost all cases the 
reply will be that the committee has no final authority and is empowered to agree 
only tentatively. In turn the union spokesman may want to know whether or not 
his management counterpart must receive final approval of tentative agreements from 
higher authority. 

If each side clearly understands the limitations on the authority of the other, 
many subsequent recriminations and embarrassing misunderstandings can be avoided. 


PAYMENT OF EMPLOYEE NEGOTIATORS 


During the first meeting the union will most likely raise the question of payment 
for the time spent in bargaining meetings by the employee members of its negotiating 
committee. 

Some management negotiators feel that it is wholly unreasonable to expect the 
employer to bear the cost of time spent by union negotiators in the union business of 
negotiating a labor agreement. During World War II this viewpoint was usually 
shared by the War Labor Board which once stated that the cost of negotiating a con- 
tract is one that the union should be willing to bear. On the other hand, some 
managements pay their employees for all time lost from work in collective bargaining 
negotiations and others pay for half the time lost, on the grounds that the proceed- 
ings are of mutual interest to both the union and the company. 


INTERIM AGREEMENTS 


Near the beginning of the negotiation of the first labor agreement between the 
parties the union may suggest that, since the bargaining will undoubtedly extend 
over a protracted period of time, certain subjects should be covered in an interim 
agreement which would be effective until such time as the final contract is signed. 
If this is suggested, the union will probably want to include a temporary grievance 
procedure as well as seniority provisions and some items of a monetary nature. In 
addition, if it is close to the vacation period, a request may also be made for an in- 
terim agreement covering a vacation plan. 

There is much to be said in favor of instituting an interim grievance procedure, 
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especially where the first contract is with an aggressive union—a fact which will 
probably contribute to extending the length of the negotiating period. Such a pro- 
cedure will permit many petty employee grievances to be settled that otherwise 
might become serious and will help generally to maintain sound industrial relations 
in the concern while the negotiations are progressing. This is advantageous, of 
course, for both the union and the company. 

However, certain potential hazards are involved which require the exercise of 
great care on the part of management in the handling of grievances under an interim 
procedure. There is always the danger that, not knowing what provisions the final 
agreement will contain, supervisors or other management representatives may estab- 
lish highly undesirable precedents in the course of settling grievances. If this should 
happen it will put the company at an unnecessary disadvantage in the negotiations 
since the union can use these precedents to provide concrete and factual support for 
their demands. As an example, if the company is attempting to negotiate a clause 
providing that both ability and seniority will be considered when making promo- 
tions, it is a serious handicap to find that the union is able to cite current grievances 
over promotions which have been settled on the basis of the factor of seniority alone. 
To avoid this problem some management negotiators prefer to handle any grievances 
that may come up during or after the bargaining sessions. 

However, if management agrees to the use of an interim grievance procedure it 
might well be stipulated that all grievances handled under the procedure must be 
settled solely on the basis of the policies and practices currently existing in the con- 
cern. Further, it shuld be made clear that the last step of the interim procedure 
shall terminate with management. 

From the company’s point of view it is doubtful if, in most cases, any issues 
other than the grievance procedure should be covered by an interim agreement. To 
do so may well slow down negotiations, particularly if the union secures on an 
interim basis the points in which it is most interested. Furthermore, the bargaining 
position of one or the other of the parties may be weakened by granting such agree- 
ment on points and issues that could well have been held back to enhance their legiti- 
mate subsequent bargaining value. 

In the case of negotiations after the expiration of an existing contract there is 
no problem of interim agreements. The bargaining sessions are usually started prior 
to the terminal date of the existing contract and, if they run past this point, it 1s 
customary to extend the life of the previous agreement for a few weeks in order to 
span the time interval. Any such extension, of course, would have to be mutually 
acceptable and should be set forth in written form and signed by both sides. 

However, in some cases one or the other of the parties may refuse to agree to an 
extension, either as part of an effort to expedite negotiations or as a device to force 
the opposition to accept more favorable terms. For example, the United Mine 
Workers usually refuse to extend their expired agreements. As the president of this 
union, John L. Lewis, once put it: ‘“We will not trespass upon the mine owners’ 


property.” 
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PREPARATION OF MANAGEMENT'S COUNTER-PROPOSALS 


The union’s demands cannot merely be ignored or laughed off as preposterous. 
The National Labor Relations Board has stated that management must negotiate ‘‘in 
good faith in a bona fide attempt to reach a collective bargaining agreement.” 
Likewise, in the past the most important element of negotiation procedure attributed 
by the Board to the requirement of good faith was the counterproposal. Even 
though the new Labor-Management Relations Act does not require either party to 
agree to a proposal or to make a concession, nevertheless in terms of the practical 
realities of bargaining some counterproposals or concessions, on both sides, are nec- 
essary if the parties are ultimately to reach agreement. 

Regardless of how much difficulty and strife may ensue in the intervening time, 
there are ultimately only three possible ways of disposing of the union’s demands. 


Eventually, every clause requested by the union will have to be settled in one of these 
three ways: 


1. Either the union must drop the clause; 
2. Or management must accept it; 


3. Or the parties must agree on some modified version of the clause or 
on some substitute which will be mutually acceptable. 


In preparation for the forthcoming bargaining sessions it is important that, 
after the first meeting, the management negotiators carefully review the union's 
proposals in the light of the foregoing three possibilities. To derive maximum bene- 
fit from such a review, management should be well fortified with facts and should 
use them in an intelligent and systematic manner. As a desirable first step, each 
clause proposed by the union should be considered in relation to the company’s exist- 
ing policies and practices in order to ascertain in detail the extent to which it goes 
beyond what is currently in effect. In addition, the demands should be checked 
against the policies and practices of other firms in the same industry and in the same 
geographic area. The data accumulated through surveys of these industries should 
be utilized for this purpose. Finally, a careful analysis should be made to determine 
the effects that the various clauses in the union’s proposal would have, if accepted, 
on the cost of producing the products or services of the concern, as well as the extent 


to which they would unreasonably restrict or interfere with management's operation 
of the business. 


ADVANTAGES OF Usinc CoUNTERPROPOSALS 


The use of counterproposals is an important element of collective bargaining. 
Their prime value to management is fourfold: 


1. The submission of counter proposals tends to influence favorably 
any conciliator, mediator or arbitrator who might ultimately 
enter the case. 


2 See: Section 8(d), Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. 
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2. While “‘the making of a concession’’ is not required under the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, nevertheless, the submission 
of counterproposals to the union will undoubtedly react to man- 
agement’s advantage just as it did under the National Labor 
Relations Act. The following statement taken from a past deci- 
sion of the Board is a good illustration of this point: ‘‘Considera- 
tion of . . . the successive counterproposals of the respondent, and 
its substantial concession, leads us to conclude that the respondent 
negotiated in good faith and that it sought to reach an agreement 
with the Union.’”* 

3. The counterproposal is an important element in bargaining strategy. 
Once management determines what it is willing to give on any 
specific request, a counterproposal for an even lesser amount or 
degree has a useful negotiating potential. One company repre- 
sentative expresses this thought as follows: ‘‘In preparing this 
counterproposal, it would be nice to set forth the provisions in as 
liberal terms as you would be willing to agree to; but unfortu- 
nately, from my own experience and from discussions I have had 
with other company negotiators, this is seldom possible. There 
must be room for compromise.’’é 

4. The use of the counterproposal tends to put the initiative of bar- 
gaining in the hands of the side that makes the offer. The one 
party is forced to cnsider the other's proposal and either accept 
or reject it, or, in turn, make a further counteroffer. The psycho- 
logical advantage of securing and retaining the offensive in nego- 
tiating is not inconsiderable. 


It should be recognized, of course, that the counterproposal is not exclusively a 
management device. On the contrary, the reasons set forth above. in support of. 
management's use of this bargaining weapon apply equally in the case of the union. 
Unions can and do utilize counterproposals to good effect during negotiations. 

However, while counterproposals are an important phase of collective bargain- 
ing, one side or the other will occasionally make a demand that is so basically un- 
acceptable as to permit no compromise. Obviously, when such demands are made, 
the recipients have no recourse but to reject them. In this case the basic reasons for 
not being able to accede should be made clear to the other side at the proper time 
during the negotiations. 


MANAGEMENT DEMANDS OF THE UNION 


All too frequently collective bargaining agreements are merely compilations of 
what the company must do or cannot do. Many management negotiators, although 
they may make effective use of counterproposals, have overlooked the practical value 
of making specific demands of their own upon the union. The president of one com- 
pany aptly states this viewpoint as follows: ‘‘Management does not seem to realize 

3 See: Adams Brothers Salesbook Co., National Labor Relations Board, 88 17 N.L.R.B. 974. 


4 Alan C. Curtiss, “‘How to Negotiate a Labor Contract and Make It Work,"’ Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Silver 
Bay Industrial Conference, p. 123, The National Council of the Young Men's Christian Associations, July, 1944. 
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that it too has the right to make demands—indeed, not only the right but the respon- 
sibility and obligation to make them. The present scope of bargaining must be so 
broadened that the labor conference becomes a true bargaining conference. Manage- 
ment must demand and obtain responsibility from labor. It must demand and get 
cooperation from unions in the successful operation of the individual business. It 
must demand and get cooperation in maintaining quality and cutting costs so that 
more and better goods will be available for consumers.’’® 

Demands made by management upon the union serve two purposes. First, a 
carefully thought out, aptly phrased demand has considerable bargaining value 
during the negotiations. One observer comments, ‘““To propose costs nothing; and 
it has been the author’s experience that, at the very least, when an employer enters 
counterdemands, or perhaps even original demands, he considerably strengthens his 
bargaining position.’"* The demand, if secured in the contract, may be of practical 
value to management in the operation of the business. An example of the latter 
might well be the union’s agreement to the inclusion of a “‘no-strike, no-slowdown’’ 
clause. 

However, certain bargaining hazards exist in making demands upon the union. 
Some managements have erroneously considered the function of their demands to be 
primarily that of annoying the union. Following this line of reasoning such man- 
agements have made meaningless or worthless demands and, much to their surprise 
in some cases, have found the union accepting them and asking for concessions of real 
importance in exchange. 

To avoid this hazard, all proposals that are made by the employer should be 
carefully formulated. Instead of the vague, pompous generalities so frequently en- 
countered, the demands should be specific and tangible. As an example, every labor 
agreement implies that the employees covered by the contract are bound by it. 
Management might well request that the agreement contain an explicit statement of 
this, such as Each and every employee covered by this agreement is bound by its terms. In ad- 
dition, where concessions are made by management in negotiating they need not be 
wholly one-sided. The responsibilities of the union and the employees in connection 
with many concessions can and should be made clear. In most instances this can be 
readily accomplished by proper phrasing of the clause or clauses involved. One 
example of this is shown in the last sentence of the following clause covering rest 
periods which appears in a current labor agreement: 


‘There shall be two (2) ten (10) minute rest periods with pay for 
each regular shift, at stated times consistent with production require- 
ments. Employees shall not start their rest periods before the official starting 
time and shall be back at their place of work promptly at the expirationof the 
rest period.’ 


(To be continued) 


5 Thomas Roy Jones, ‘‘The Scope of Collective Bargaining,’’ American Management Association Personnel Series No. 81, 
P. 49, Management's Stake in Collective Bargaining, New York, May, 1944. 
6 Robert M. C. Littler, Managers Must Manage, Harvard Business Review, vol. 24, No. 3, p..375, Spring Number 1946. 





Seldom has the interview been tested rigorously 
to determine it’s validity. Most personnel people 
assume that it is highly valid; others point to the 
famous study by Hollingworth in 1923 as proof of 
it’s worthlessness. Here is evidence of high 
validity where interviewers were carefully chosen 
and well trained. 


Validity of the Placement 
Interview 


By Ricnarp W. Putney, Denver, Colorado 


ment interview as a method of selection and placement. However, reliable 

data has been difficult to obtain because of the difficulty of obtaining control 
figures. For this reason the results of a study made in the Army Air Forces during 
the fall of 1943 will be of interest. This survey, which was made at the Aircraft 
Warning Unit Training Center at Drew Field, Florida, came as a result of the fact 
that the Assignment division was, in many cases, ignoring the Classification Inter- 
viewer's recommendation in sending men to schools. The classification officer 
ordered this study to determine the extent to which men were being misplaced and 
the cost in wasted training time. | 

The school record of all men assigned for training at the school unit (the 588th 
Signal A. W. Bn.) for four consecutive weeks was checked. After eliminating those 
whose training was interrupted due to circumstances beyond control (such as emer- 
gency furloughs and transfers from the Center) it was found that 226 men were 
assigned to school of which 175, or about three-fourths, were assigned in accordance 
with the recommendation of the interviewing section. No selective process was 
used on the remaining one-fourth whose names were simply shifted by the Assign- 
ment section to fill quotas. 

The school results of these two groups are shown in table I. It will be noted 
that of those assigned by the interviewing section, 84% graduated in the prescribed 
time while only 29% of the random group finished successfully. Also the grades of 
those graduating were higher among those selected by the interviewing process. 
After these findings were known the Classification officer was placed in control of all 
school assignments. 


e) LATE, considerable doubt has been expressed as to the validity of the employ- 
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Scnoot Resutts or 226 MEN AssIGNED To 588TH SiGNAL A. W. Bn., AWUTC, Drew Fiexp, Froripa, 
FOR Four Consecutive Cycies BgGINNING AUG. 30, 1943 


Source: school records 





Number of 
men placed by 
interview 


School result 


Number of 
random 
placed men 


%, of men 
placed by 
interview 


% of random 
placed men 





Dropped for inaptitude fe) 
Dropped for physical disability 10 


II 
18 


. 7% 
6% 


22% 
35% 


Transferred to subsequent cycle for failing 


18 10% 


(16%) (71%) 


14% 16% 
31% 8% 
35% 6% 
4% oy) 
(84%) (29%) 


14% 


7 
G6) 


(Total dropped) 


Graduated—Satisfactory.................... 25 
Graduated—Very Satisfactory 54 
Graduated—Excellent 61 
Graduated—Superior 


7 
(Total graduated) (147) 


175 51 100% 100% 

















The school stated that of those transferred to subsequent cycle for failing grades, 
about one-half could be expected eventually to graduate. However, the report could 
not be delayed to obtain a breakdown on these particular men. . 

Results such as these could not have been obtained with untrained interviewers. 
AAWUTC was extremely fortunate in having highly qualified classification personnel 
among both officers and enlisted men. Many of the interviewers had had experience 
in personnel work or related fields, most had had at least two years of college, and all 
were given extensive and continuous training in this work. Detailed job descrip- 
tions were at hand and many interviewers actually attended the schools to which 
they were assigning men. A staff adequate to handle peak loads was available so 
that full consideration could be given each new arrival. Considerable use was made 
of test scores but reliance was never placed on them alone. It might also be noted 
that the range of job requirements, both physical and mental, was probably greater 
than is normally found in industrial situations. 

Much of the work done at this training center was secret and it was therefore 
impossible to provide adequate job descriptions to reception centers and basic train- 
ing centers. Because of this and because we had no control over the quality of 
interviewing at these points, an Aircraft Warning Aptitude Test was eventually de- 
vised by the use of which the reception and basic training centers screened new men 
for assignment. At AWUTC itself, however, the interview continued to be the basis 


for all assignments, it being our experience that this was the most valid method of 
selection. 





Before starting a supervisory training program a 
committee of middle-level executives decided to 
explore training needs by developing a detailed 
outline of the scope of the supervisor's job. This 
made it easy to locate training needs but the 
actual development of the outline itself proved t1 to 
be a good training method. 


Duties of the Office Supervisor 


The Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts 


of modern commerce and industry. Unless he gives considerable thought and 

study to the problem he does not realize just how many things he is actually 
responsible for. One way to focus his attention on the functions and duties of his 
job is to put them.all down in writing. It is difficult, however, to sit down at a desk 
and think out a complete list. And supervisors are not going to be easily impressed 
by a list prepared by someone else and handed to them. Any plan is good that will 
induce the supervisor to consider his work and develop for himself a detailed list of 


the duties of his job. The guided type of conference is one means of accomplishing 
this aim. 


Tati supervisor has innumerable functions and duties in the complicated life 


DEVELOPING AN OUTLINE BY CONFERENCE DiscussION 


The Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, with 1500 salaried em- 
ployees, has a committee of middle-level executives known as Junior Council to 
which has been assigned responsibility for, 1. Originating and passing on suggestions 
for improvements in any part of the business, 2. Making suggestions for the better- 
ment of public and employee relations, and 3. Seeking by any means to improve 
supervisory skills at all levels. In pursuing the third of these three aims the group 
has decided to recommend a supervisory training program, the first unit of which is 
to be two discussion sessions of two hours each on the duties of the supervisor. 
Before launching the program the Council decided that it should go through each of 
the training units itself. Accordingly two conference sessions were held, under 
skilled conference leadership, to develop an outline of the duties of the supervisor. - 
The outline given here is the outcome of these discussions. It is interesting to find 
in this list the most important items disclosed by a survey of foreman and supervisory 
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opinion that was directed by Dr. Bruce V. Moore of Pennsylvania State College. 
These more important items are printed in capitals. The next thing to be done is 
for each of the supervisory groups to go through the same conference method of 
developing what they considered to be their supervisory duties, after which they will 
compare their list with the one developed by the Junior Council. 

Further training units are being selected from the list of supervisory duties. 


A. OPERATIONS 
1. Work 
2. Facilities 
3. Manpower 


B. MANAGEMENT 
1. Organization 
2. Policies 
3. Standards, Controls, Records, Methods 
4. Reports 


C. PERSONNEL 
1. Placement 
. Development 
. Employee Policies 
. Employee Relations 
. Employee Needs 
. Public Relations 
. Self-Improvement 


A. OPERATIONS 
1. Work 
a. PLAN, SCHEDULE, AND DIRECT THE WORK FLOW IN 


ACCORDANCE WITH INSTRUCTIONS RECEIVED AND 
WITH OVERALL PLANS. 


. KNOW HOW TO DO THE WORK. 
. CHECK AND INSPECT WORK WITH REGARD TO TIME 
SCHEDULES, ECONOMY, QUANTITY AND QUALITY. 


. Facilities 
a. Space—requirements, layout, housekeeping 
b. Equipment—section, placement, operation, maintenance 


c. Materials and supplies—selection, procurement, storage, 
movement, accounting, safeguarding. 


. Manpower 
a. Delegate and/or assign duties 
b. Supervise employees 
c. Maintain suitable, adequate and flexible force 
d. SHOW OTHERS HOW TO DO THE WORK 
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B. MANAGEMENT 
1. Organization 
a. Understand purpose of the business 
b. Understand own division's operations and how they fit into 
the business 
. Maintain organization structure to accomplish purpose of 
department 
. Delegate responsibility and authority to others in accordance 
with organization plans 
e. Coordinate work with other units 
f. Forsee problems and adjust to meet them 


. Policies 
a. Represent management to employees 
b. Understand business policies with regard to own and other 
units and interpret to employees 
c. Suggest improvements in business policies 


. Standards, Methods, Controls and Records 
a. Develop and maintain standard methods of performance 
b. Develop and maintain cost Standards for 
(1) work performance 
(2) salaries Gob evaluation) 
(3) space 


(4) equipment 
(5) materials and supplies 


. Make work simplification analysis for methods improvement 
. Know laws affecting work and employees 

. Employee attendance and overtime 

. Safeguard confidential matters 


. Reports 
a. Make reports to superiors 
b. Make recommendations to management 
c. Present employees’ feelings to management 
d. Report conditions needing attention 


C. PERSONNEL 
1. Placement 
a. Assist in selection, transfer, promotion and dismissal of em- 
ployees ' 
b. Know your employees and get right man on right job 
c. Induct new employees 


2. Development 
a. Instruct, encourage, understand, train and develop employees 
b. Evaluate employees and indicate future advancement or other 
placement 
c. Analyze training needs 
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3. Employee Policies 


a. Present, interpret and ‘‘sell’’ employee policies to employees 
b. Invite employee suggestions to improve policies 


4. Employee Relations 
a. HANDLE MEN EFFECTIVELY 
b. MAINTAIN MORALE, INTEREST, ATTENDANCE, AND 
DISCIPLINE 
c. Keep employees informed of their performance 
d. Hear complaints and suggestions 
e. Consider employee feelings 
f. Meet individual problems. Show interest in people 
g. Give counseling where needed 
h. Give credit and get recognition for employees 
i. Be available to workers 
j. Give special reward when merited 
k. Keep workers informed; tell them of changes 


5. Employee Needs 
a. Watch needs of employees; health, safety, working con- 
ditions, vacations, life insurance, pensions 
b. Recommend salary adjustments 


6. Public Relations 
a. Maintain good customer relations 
b. Maintain good public relations 


7. Self-Improvement 
a. Know your job and improve yourself 
b. Organize your work and your time to locate neglected duties 
c. Be fair, frank, willing, loyal, competent, conscientious, and 
learn how to use authority 

d. Develop skill in supervision and in all employee relations. 





Items in caps are those deemed most important according to a survey of a large 
group of supervisors made by the Pennsylvania State College. 
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Application blanks and employee records are 
usually filed alphabetically and it is hard to lo- 
cate employees or applicants with various com- 
binations of skills. This article describes the 
SKILL FILE and tells how it can be used to 
quickly locate the kind of candidates wanted. 


The Skill File 


By J. K. Gerpex, Consultant 


about than applied. Generally speaking, the larger the organization the more 

true this is. The difficulty which most companies experience in applying this 
policy is a difficulty of method and procedure rather than any lack of honest intent 
to apply the policy. In order to advance qualified employees to more responsible 
and better paying positions it is necessary to identify them. 

When an organization is large enough to departmentalize it is generally true 
that no one official is acquainted with all employees. In such cases, the identification 
of qualified employees is left to the knowledge and memory of individual department 
managers. The effect of this procedure is to encourage promotion within a depart- 
ment when promotion across departmental lines might produce greater utilization of 
employee qualifications. Because department managers are not acquainted with all 
the personnel of other departments, a well-qualified employee is frequently given no 
consideration when a promotional opportunity becomes available, although if his 
qualifications were known to the manager of the department in which the pro- 
motional opportunity is available he might be given such consideration. 


if MANY companies today the policy of promotion from within is more talked 


LocaTING THE Brest QuaLiFIED CANDIDATE 


The situation also arises in which no present employee is fully qualified for the 
promotional opportunity. In such cases, an unqualified employee may be selected 
in blind adherence to a policy of promotion from within, in which case the company 
frequently suffers rather than benefits. Therefore, the policy must sometimes be 
modified by considering not only employees who may be qualified for the vacancy 
but by considering applicants who may be better qualified than any present employee. 

Here again a functional department manager is almost always at a disadvantage 
for the reason that he generally is not acquainted with applicants nor with appli- 
cation files. He is dependent, therefore, upon the recommendations of the personnel 
department. In too many instances application files do not lend themselves readily 
to the selection of qualified applicants. In many companies the application forms 
are filed alphabetically by surname of applicant. In such a file it would be necessary 
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for one familiar with the requirements of the job to be filled to examine every appli- 
cation form in the file to determine whether there were any qualified applicants for 
the job and to select the best qualified one. If the application file is very extensive 
this becomes a formidable task at which either the personnel man or the department 
manager is inclined to balk after reading a few application forms. In such cases the 


application file is virtually worthless and requires more time for maintenance than 
any value which can be obtained from it. 



















DiFFIcULTY IN CopING APPLICATION Forms 





Some application files are arranged by job title. It is customary in such cases 
for the personnel department to code each application form by numbers to show the 
jobs for which the applicant is qualified. In one such file the only job titles used for 
coding were clerk, typist, and stenographer. In view of such broad classifications, 
it again becomes an almost impossible task to identify the best qualified applicant in 
a given group. 

In another such file more job titles were used but there was no cross-referencing 
of titles in fields where such cross-referencing would be essential in order to properly 
operate the file. For instance, one of the job title headings used was that of account- 
ing clerk. An examination of the application forms under this title revealed that 
within this section of the file were applicants who would be qualified for a wide 
range of positions including clerk, typist, comptometer operator, calculating ma- 
chine operator, junior statistician, junior accountant, telephone operator, credit 
clerk, credit investigator, stock clerk, purchasing clerk, loan clerk, and a miscellany 
of entirely unrelated job qualifications. However, the application form was given 
only one formal job coding and again the personnel man or an interested department 
manager would experience almost insurmountable difficulty in identifying an appli- 
cant for a particular job. 

Almost every company of any size has the problem of maintaining an application 
file. Not all applicants, no matter how well qualified, can be hired at the particular 
time when they apply fora job. Yet the personnel man will recognize, on occasion, 
that here is a potential employee who will probably be an asset to the company. 
Therefore, the personnel man wants to retain the application form and consider the 
applicant at some future date when a suitable job becomes available. Usually one of 
the methods which has been described is used. The normal result is that the indi- 
vidual is never hired; that when a job becomes available his application form cannot 
be found and the personnel department must then either hire some other applicant 
who happens to apply for a job at just the right moment, or go through some process 
of recruitment which will produce a qualified applicant. 


































Mopern DEviczEs For CoDING QUALIFICATIONS 


Effective means of avoiding this unsatisfactory situation are now available in 


most large companies and are in the process of development in many others. The 
basic instruments are four: 
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(1) Job analysis for the purpose of identifying the qualifications required for 
adequately performing any given job. 

(2) Merit rating for the purpose of determining the quality of performance of the 
employee on a given job requirement in comparison with other employees. 

(3) Applicant rating for the purpose of determining the qualifications of a given 
applicant and the extent to which he possesses those qualifications. 

(4) Punch card or visible equipment for the purpose of quickly identifying those 
employees or applicants who possess the desired qualifications or combinations of 
them. 

Figure I represents a common type of job analysis by factor. In this analysis 
certain kinds of job qualifications stand out clearly. In the illustration given, one 
employee qualification is represented by the ability to take and transcribe dictation. 
Another qualification is the length of experience indicated. In other jobs the extent 
and kind of supervisory experience might become qualifying factors as well as experi- 
ence with certain types of records or procedures. On the basis of the analysis of the 
job, clear-cut qualification standards to be met by the incumbent of the job can be 
established. These qualification standards then permit deciding who should be 
selected to fill the job. 


Usinc Qua tiFIcaTIONs SPECIFIED BY JoB ANALYSIS 


It is possible under certain kinds of evaluation plans to go beyond the qualifi- 
cation factors themselves and indicate in the job specification the extent to which the 
applicant must possess a given qualification. For instance, if one of the factors 
which we are considering with respect to quality of the job is that of physical de- 
mand, we might determine the extent to which a given employee or applicant is 
capable of physical eifort. Illustration II illustrates the manner in which this infor- 
mation is applied in one of the several job evaluation plans now widely used in 
industry. 

Having determined those qualifications which are required to adequately per- 
form a given job and the extent to which an employee or applicant must possess 
those qualifications in order to qualify for the job vacancy, a filing system can then 
be devised which reflects job qualifications and employee qualifications so that men 
and jobs can be properly matched. Such a system is known as a skill file. The 
essential differences between the traditional application file and the skill file are two: 

(1) Application files are usually arranged by name of applicant or by occupation, 
while the skill file is arranged so that the file may be searched for any given com- 
bination of qualifications without any predetermination having been made that a 
given applicant is potentially qualified for one or more particular jobs. 

(2) The application file traditionally places the outside applicant and the present 
employee on separate footings. It does not lend itself to a comparison of the relative 
merits of present employees and applicants when there is under consideration the 
filling of a particular job vacancy. The skill file permits comparison of the quali- 
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fications and merits of both present employees and applicants without distinction 
up to the point of final selection. 


Ficure I 





JE 1b (Rev. 2) 


Position Name Supervisor 





Specialized Training— 
Negotiable Instruments 





Previous experience, where acquired, & time to acquire 
Thorough knowledge of processing noncash collection items—3 years. 
Minimum additional knowledge to be gained & time to acquire 
Supervisory training and knowledge of Federal Reserve noncash collection regu- 
lations—6 months 
Mechanical equipment 
Adding machine—occasional when assisting 
Others 
Ability to deal with people by telephone 
Attention to many items 


Skill Requirements 





Number & grade of those supervised 
g employes and in addition 10 borrowed for 1 month of each quarter. (Substitutes 
for assistant department head in his absence with full responsibility and assumes 
duties of supervisor in City Division when necessary) 
Type of work supervised 
Processing Government coupons and country noncash collection items 
Supervisory Relationship 
Under direction, exercises general supervision 


» 2 
S32 

we 
BO 
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ge 
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Responsibility for: 
Assisting with processing of securities, notes, acceptances, certificates of deposit, 
bills of lading, sight and time drafts, warrants, etc., for collection 
Chances & Consequences of mistakes 
Incorrect. information by telephone or failure to follow instructions might result 
in impairment of bank or public relations or possible litigation or monetary loss. 
Supervision received & grade of immediate supervisor 
Direction—Assistant Department Head 


Responsibility 
Involved in Own Work 





Hours 
Normal 
Undesirable features 
Irregular hours at heavy periods of month and quarter 


Conditions 
of Work 





Prepared by E.A. AFF Approved by(z) Immed. Supervisor 
(2) Dept. Head or 





In order to properly appraise the qualifications possessed by an employee or by 
an applicant a review of past record is necessary. Since qualifications change with 
additional training and experience, some time limit must be established beyond 
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which the record will be considered invalid. Employees’ records may then be 
brought up to date and applicants’ records can be either discarded or renewed. 

In respect to both employees and applicants, the original application form serves 
as a basic record for determining such factors as length and type of experience, indi- 
cated or expressed interests, and related information. This information must be 
assembled from the application blank in relation to the various types of factors which 
are the basis of job selection. 


Ustinc Merit Ratinc INFORMATION 


Another source of information for the skill file card is the merit rating or appli- 
cant ratingform. Such forms, if properly devised, can supply information indicating 
the degree to which an employee or an applicant possesses certain qualifications. 
This information is desirable for the reason that when two or more employees are 
considered who have the same qualifications, it will normally be desired to select the 
one employee who possesses those qualifications to a greater degree than any other 
employee. This general principle, however, is not always true and it may sometimes 
be more desirable to select for promotion or employment that employee or applicant 
who possesses just the degree of a given quality desired, neither more nor less. In 
the case of a promotion from comptometer operator to statistical clerk, for instance, 
an employee or applicant who possesses a greater degree of ability to meet and deal 
with others than is necessary to perform the job might turn out to be an unsatis- 
factory rather than a satisfactory statistical clerk. 

Information so assembled can be coded for either punch card or visible appli- 
cation. The usual procedure is to set up a single card for each employee and for each 
applicant considered worthy of further consideration. The identifying information 


Ficure II 
FACTOR NO. 14 
PHYSICAL DEMAND 
Consider the nature and continuity of the physical effort required in performing the work—lifting, 
pushing, dragging, walking, climbing, strain of difficult work position, etc. 


In measuring the physical demand required by the position, consider the sub-factors, ‘‘Nature of 
Physical Effort’ and ‘‘Continuity of Physical Effort Required.”’ 


NATURE OF PHYSICAL EFFORT 
. Minimum physical effort required; normally seated. 
2. Moderate physical effort required; operate light machine, such as typewriter, etc. 
. More than average physical effort required; standing or walking; operate heavy machines such 
as billing machines, etc., or work in a cramped or strained position. 
. Considerable physical effort required; doing work such as using heavy tools, moving heavy 
trucks, or lifting heavy articles. 


. High degree of physical effort required; doing work approaching limits of physical endurance. 


CONTINUITY OF PHYSICAL EFFORT REQUIRED 
. Less than 10% of time. 
. Over 10%, up to 30% of time. 
. Over 30%, up to 65% of time. 
. Over 65% of time. 
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on the card may consist only of the employee's or applicant’s name and the date on 
which information was last recorded. If a validity period of six months is estab- 
lished, then it becomes necessary to review the file periodically either to discard some 
of the applicants’ cards which become out of date or for the purpose of bringing up 
to date the information contained on an employee’s card. In a large file it is most 
convenient to do this by a sorting process on punched cards. Ina smaller file a visual 
inspection of the file will readily identify out-of-date cards. In the event that 
punched card equipment is used, a code must be established on the card for each qual- 
ification factor possessed by the employee and for each degree of such factor. 





An Exampie oF CopING 





In respect to physical demand, for instance, one such coding arrangement may be 
arranged as shown in Figure II. 


Another coding arrangement can be established for specific training in some such 
form as: 
















= Typing 

= Stenography 

= Adding machine operation 

= Comptometer operation 

= Key-punch operation 

= Bookkeeping machine operation 
= Accounting Training 

= Statistical training 

= Tabulating machine training 

= Ph.D., Economics, etc. 


0.0 oN nM BW PP 


Depending upon the specialized types of activity which are included in any given 
group of jobs, a definite number of training qualifications could be established. 
Further coding would include such items as length of experience in the organization, 
nature of supervisory éxperience, qualification in respect to physical effort, and codes 
for any additional qualifications which are necessary for any job in the organization. 
The characteristics which are selected as file headings will necessarily vary with the 
types of jobs peculiar to the organization. 

As a matter of procedure, any form which records personnel action such as com- 
pletion of a training course must then be cleared through the skill file and the card of 
the individual affected must be repunched to reflect the change in qualifications. 
With properly established codes and trained clerks this quickly becomes a routine 
Operation and has the effect of keeping the file current at all times. 


WHEN A Jos Becomzs Vacant 






In the event that a job becomes vacant, a master card can be punched representing 
the qualifications of the position and the cards can be quickly assorted mechanically 
to locate those cards which have the same combination of qualifications as those 
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indicated on the master card. The people represented by these cards then become 
that group which are worthy of consideration for either promotion or employment 
for the job in question. Since there are, in many instances, only a few people qual- 
ified for any given promotional opportunity, it becomes a relatively simple task to 
examine their records or application forms and to select from those available the 
particular employee or applicant who is best qualified to fill the job in question. 

If punch card equipment is not available the same results can be obtained through 
the use of visible equipment. The only real difference in operation is that data is 
usually hand posted to visual records and a tabbing or keysort arrangement must be 
used for the purpose of signaling or locating the qualifications possessed by a given 
employee or applicant. Signaling may be accomplished by the combined use of 
various colored tabs which are readily distinguishable and by placing these tabs in 
different positions along the visible edge of the equipment. By using such tabs 
changes in qualifications can be indicated by changing the color of the tab used or the 
position of the tab without destroying or remaking the basic record. Again, sucha 


file can be operated readily and economically by clerks who are properly trained in 
the procedure. 


FINDING THE QUALIFIED EMPLOYEE 


In order to fill a position then, it becomes necessary to determine from the job 
qualification record what colored tabs are significant and in what position they must 
be found to indicate a qualified applicant. A very rapid examination of a tray of 
such cards will indicate whether certain combinations of signals exist which indicate 
whether certain combinations of signals exist which indicate a qualified employee or 
applicant. The cards of qualified applicants or employees may then be removed 
from the file, the application or personnel file attached, and forwarded for considera- 
tion of whomever is to make final determination for promotion or employment. 

Establishing a record of this nature where qualification standards have been 
determined is primarily a matter of analyzing existing employment records to deter- 
mine the qualifications possessed by employees. The maintenance of the file requires 
that merit rating and personnel action forms be cleared through the file and perfor- 
mance and qualification changes be recorded. In addition, the personnel department 
must code application forms received so that the qualification information may be 
entered in the file. 

Through the use of a skill file such as has been described, the selection of the 
proper individual to fill a given job is changed from reliance on chance memory or 
frantic searching to an efficient orderly process whereby clerks maintain adequate and 
proper records and the necessary information for executive decision is placed before 
the executive in simple form so that he can readily make an intelligent decision. 
Lacking such a record the executive can never be certain that he has given fair and 
equal consideration to all employees and to all applicants and that his decision has 
resulted in placing the best qualified employee or applicant in the job. 

















The Editor Chats with 
His Readers 


S THERE such a thing as too much success? Author Harvey T. Stephens seems to 
l think so. His article in the April issue of PERsonNEL JourNaL, ‘“The Story Of 
Your Salary,’’ has brought so many requests for more information that he is 
pleading for mercy. It seems to us that Harvey is getting his just deserts. It is so 
unusual for an organization to actually tell its salaried employees the whys and 
wherefores of the things that determine how much salary each one gets that it is no 
wonder other personnel people want to know more about how International Resis- 
tance Company does it. The same frank and aboveboard attitude was illustrated by 
‘‘A Letter from the President to All Employees,’’ written by W. H. Wheeler, Jr., 
President of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., which appeared in the May issue. In it he told 
about such sacred things as profits, new capital, dividends and the mechanics of the 
new financing. People seem to like to be dealt with plainly and simply, but frankly. 








A faithful reader writes how completely he agrees with our editorial in the June 
issue which, as he puts it, ‘‘advocates the elimination of polysyllabic profundity.”’ 
Is that what we said? 















“They know the theory but we have difficulty getting them to make it 
practical.’’ This is what so many personnel men say of the graduates of schools of 
business administration, even those from our best colleges. Douglas J. W. Clark, 
Director of Placement of the Rutgers School of Business Administration writes 
interestingly of their efforts to give business students all of the practical experience 
possible. Half time at school and half time at work; or a term at school and a term 
on a job; or even, in the case of accountants, a break in the school work so that they 











he § can work with accounting firms during the busy income tax season. The aim is that 
ot § blend of the practical and the theoretical mentioned in the editorial in this issue, 
nd § “I Like People.’’ 

re 

on. This is the only part of PERsoNNEL JourRNAL where the reader can talk. Hecan 
ind § even thumb his nose if he does it to the profit and interest of other readers. Even the 
has 


Editor must strive for the benefit of his audience—if there isto be any. So, speak up; 
you who read this. How does it strike you; what do you think? 
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Book Reviews 


‘‘“HOW TO PREPARE AND MAINTAIN A SUPERVISOR’S POLICY MAN- — 
UAL" is Research Report No. 11 of a valuable series issued at irregular intervals by 
the American Management Association for its members. This useful manual is a 
report following a study of more than 100 existing manuals and conferences and | 
correspondence with over 200 companies. It discusses in detail such topics as, Con- 
tent, Responsibility For the Manual, Steps in Preparing the Manual, Distribution 3 
and Revision on the Manual. There is a valuable section on participation by fore- 
men and supervisors in the development of the manual, there being many differences 
in the degree of such participation. It is remarked that ‘‘Supervisors want to be 
consulted on policy.’’ If they are not drawn into policy-making activities they do | 
not accept responsibility for policy, and management effectiveness is weakened.” 





Another study of the same kind is ‘“Written Statements of Personnel Policy,”’ | 
recently issued by the National Industrial Conference Board. It covers Definitions, | 
How Policies are Formulated, and Publicized and an outline of the subjects usually © 
included in such policies. Appended are the basic personnel policies of ten promi- 
nent industrial companies. : 


STYLE RULE 


By F. Stephenson Smith. Wordsmith, 33 University 
Place, New York 3, New York. Price $1.00 


This is one of the handiest little manuals that has come to light in a long time. 7 
It is designed for the use of writers, editors, students, reporters, stenographers and ~ 
anyone who has to make a quick check on the correctness of grammar, rhetoric, } 
usage and styling of words. It contains sections of copy setting, type sizes, proof-~ 
readers’ markings, hyphening, paragraphing, capitalization, punctuation, and com-~ 
pound words. There is a section called ‘‘The Word Analyzer’ with Latin and Greek 
prefixes, which makes it possible to analyze the meaning of an unfamiliar word when | 
made up with some of the more common Latin and Greek prefixes. There is a section” 
on how to re-write copy and how to edit. Altogether it is a most useful and concise 
guide for the practical ‘‘wordsmith.’’ The volume is printed in pocket size with” 
spiral binding and on very heavy paper so that it will stand much usage. 
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